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‘SAVE EUROPE NOW’ 


30,000 labels 
in a week, an 
more coming 


ARE you among the 30,000 who ha 
= written to" Save Hurope Now" 
to send parcels to Germany by th 
beginning of this week ? ; 

If not, the addresg ia: 14 Henrietta 
Street, W.C.2., and the detaila are 
given fully on page 7. 

Some confuston hay been caused by 
the two different “ pricea” quoted’ 
Briefly, the position ia: 

Your ta. 64. P.O. covern a parcel fer 
general distribution through relief workers: 
Your 49, P.0. covers a parcel to a par- 
fleular indlvidual—in each cane Herlin and 
the Russian zone are «fill “ out of bounds.” 


Hf first response of the 
British public to the lifting 
of the ban on food parcels to 
Germany has been overwhelm- 


ing. 

“Save Europe Now” are dealing 
with 5,000 applications each day. In 
the first sal of operations they sent 
back or distnibuted over 20,000 da- 
bels-—coloured accoyling to the zone. 

he first consignment of food par- 
ely will Jeave Tilbury for Hamburg 
ay soon 4s carro space is cleared. It 
should arrive soon after Christmas, 
Already amore Unan 24,000 clothings 
parcels, including some fren. German 
PoWs in’ this) country, thave been 
despatched, and at least as many 
food parcels should leave the central 
wharf by the end of the month, 

Nearly £100 n day has been ‘taken’ 
in the “Save Europe Now” office 
from personal callers, 

At the Palace Theatre meeting jin 
London on Sunday, 38,000 — people 
heard an all-party! platform appeal 
for the £5,000 “London target” for 
immediate relief work, Over £1,300 
wags collected at the meeting, and a 
further £1,139 had been sent in ad- 
vance. 

One of the speakers on Sunday was 
Lt.-Col. Richard Stevens, a friend 
and fellow captive of Pastor Nie- 
moller, who was captured as a British 
agent in Holland in 1939 and spent 
five years in Nazi concentration 
camps—Dachau and Sachsenhausen. 

“Revenge is a most unsatisfying 
thing,” he said, “and certainly very 
dangerous, A anvagnanimous gesture 
is both right and wie,” 

From many towns in Britain and 
Germany comes news of goodwill 
efforts between the two peoples. 

HEREFORD, Germany—The _ first 
150 tons of cod liver obl--out of a 
500 ton consignment for distribu. 


teun to German TB patients has 
arrived from Britain. 
MARKET HARBOROUGH 


German PoWs have given local child- 
ren tovs they have made 

BRISTOL— An ambulance driver 
gave up his off dny to ensure that 
4.000 German children have a bar of 
chocolate at Christmas, He drove 
60 miles to Newport, Mon, says the 
Daily Express, so that the chocolate 
yiven by Bristol people woukd cateh 
aoship eviling for Hamburg. 

HASTINGS Sweet shops were 
nearly cleared of Cbhnistmas stocks 
by people who Inter handed it in’ at 
a “Save Europe Now” meeting, 
save the Dathy Mail. 

WUPPERTAL The Workers’ 
Choir has appealed to any choir in 
England to help “make Christmas 
Dev au real Joy to our children, We 
hoped only to put some sweets on the 
Christmas plate for our little ones,” 
they say in a letter to Fenner Brock- 
way, “but we have nothing and enn 
get nothdng:.” Offers to Mra, Duff, 


“Above this perilous age it still shines, eternal symbol .. ,’* 


ments of astronomy, the 


20 Parliament Hill Mansions, N.W.5. 
—" A PoW for Chelatmas.””) 


clear frosty nights of a Derby- 
shire town in the Peak District 
1,200 feet above sea level, I 
would ask myself which of those 
myriad bright eyes winking 
from the December sky had been seen 
by the kings and shepherds and wise 
| men as the Star of Bethlehem. Was 

it perhaps not a star at all, but a 
wandering brother to Halley's Comet, 
| which so fantastically linked the 

April skies of 1910 with the appari- 

tion “like a flaming sword" which 
} Josephus described as seen over 
Jerusalem not long before its destruc- 
tion by Titus? 

Today the precise -astronomical 
significance of the historic Star 
matters little enough to the confliet- 
weary race of men, which still awaits 
that era when swords and tanks and 
bombers shall be beaten into plough- 
shares in the name of the Prince of 
Peace, Like Jerusalem, that present- 
day city of explosions and barbed- 
wire entanglements, which yet bears 
the name that Blake gave to the 
ultimate purpose of our “ mental 
tight,” the Christmas Star has be- 
come n symbol. It is the heavenly 
sign of God's belief in man who has 
so often failed his Creater. It shines 
above us ns the celestial embodiment 
of the spiritual quality that our bur- 
dened hearts most deeply desire. 


What does it mean? 


What does the Star of Bethlehem 
mean to you? Is it perhaps another 
name for courare, without wich the 
year between this Christmas and next 
would look dark indeed ? For the 
first time for several seasons, the 
past few weeks have brought the 
bright boxes of crackers back into ine 
shops, displayed beside pgaily-coloured 
wrapping-papers and apangled Christ- 
mas-tree decorntions, 

Yet we know these minor materiai 
alleviations for the tinsel thins that 
they are, not hiding but revealing 


more plainly the icy darkness of 
tarving Eurone, the dusty barren- 
ness of fnmished Asia, the stark 


rivalries of Great Powers driven by 
fear to seek their own ends at what- 
ever cost to human life and happi- 
ness. What moral quality do we need 
more deeply than valour, to carry us 
owards the dawn which lies on the 
hither side of this midnight hour? 


THE STAR OF 
BETHLEHEM 


MAY years ago, when I was a schoolgirl studying the rudi- 


coming of Christmas stirred me 


to speculations regarding that “star in the East ” which “ stood 
over where the young child was.” 


Walking home through the 
by 


VERA BRITTAIN 


But for you, it may be, the Star 
symbolises comfort; the comfort 
which comes to men and women 
throughout imaginative pity or the 
fellowship of suffering. Though the 
“blockbusters” have ceased to 
shatter great cities and the men who 
made them, they have left an 
abomination of desolation on the sur- 
face of Europe and in the soul of the 
people. 

During his private report on con- 
ditions in Germany to a Kinesway 
Hall conference of “Save Europe 
Now ” supporters, Victor Gollancz 
left with his listeners two word- 
pictures representative of a nation’s 
misery. With him we saw the grey- 
faced elderly woman praying for 
death in the ruins of a bombed house 
at Julich, between Aachen and 
Cologne, Ninety-three per cent. of 
this smal] city was destroved “to 
shorten the war" which for its home- 
les inhabitants will continue for 
ever. In his company we visited the 
foul cellar where seven of the 7,000 
survivors existed in squalor bevond 
description, and observed the little 
rirl blinded, in the stifling atmos- 
where, by a headache so excruciating 
that we, like he, desired above all 
things to fly to Germany with food 
and medicine to relieve that hopeless 


pain. 
What nower could the mortal falli- 
bility which caused that innocent 


suffering find to brine comfort. but 
for the divine erace of the Child born 
at Bethlehem? Through Him, above 
whose cradle the Star stood still, we 
enn perhaps discover the raprngs of 
merey in our own deepest sorrows: 
the rrief for the dead of seven lost 
venrs who will never come back to 
help in decorating the family Christ- 
mag tree; the vearning for voun 
sons atill exiled to distant lands by 
conscrintitn, and voung husbands not 
yet returned to broken homes and 
children who have never known their 
fathers. 

We have not suffered, vou and IT, 
like the siek. half-clnd child in the 
cellar nt Julich, Rut nerhans we 
have endured enough to know that in 


INSIDE 


GERMANY, IE — RECONCILIA- 
TION 
Grigor McClelland page §. 
END OUR SSLAVE-LABOUR! 


Aenneth Farnham page §. 
“TRAVELLING ” 
Geo. M.LL Davies page 5. 


THE RIDDLE OF THE CARDS 
Owlglasa page 6. 


its hours of desolation humanity is 
one, and seeks one Comforter. 

But it may be that you have 
escaped individual sadness, and can 
observe the Star from a Jess personal 
angle. Because you are a pacifist, it 
seems to you to symbolise reconcilia- 
tion; the reconciliation which Jews 
and Arabs, and Russians and Ameri- 
cans, are not alone in needing ag a 
gift from the infant Son of Many. 
Should we not pray that this, His 
rift, may be ours here in England, 
where too often peace-lovers war 
little wars of opinion amongst them- 
selves, and the posite Inovenwnt, 
whose mission is healing, forgets it 
purpose and sets out to condemn ? 


Light of toleration 


Surely we should plead, this Christ- 
mas, that the Star in the East may 
shine through the coming year as the 
light of toleration, exercised not only 
on behalf of those who were once 
described as sour enemies, but also 
hown towards our fellow-workers 
ometimes euphemistically, we are 
accustomed to describe as our frien 

Within our own ranks and outside 
them, if we are really prepared 
accept its discipline, we can walk 
that way of lov Fer waatever ¢ 
the Star of Bethlehem iWomenan te 
each one of us, it represents for 
Christians the faith which can make 
even of such fallible 


saint cam 
paigners for righteousne ag the 
readers of Peace News; and the hope 
which was that of Abraham, “who 


against hope believed in hope.” 

In a recent lecture, “Can War Be 
Limited?”, Captain Liddell Hart told 
his hearers that for him some hope 
reemed to be inherent in the very 
terrora of the atom bomb. The most 
obstinate upholders = of naAasacre 
bombing were now mpelled to 
realise that “war unlimited" had 
made nonsense of their victory: and 
total war was coming to be scen 
even by UNO's most  intransiceant 
members, as incompatible with an 
atomic are. 

Above this perilous age the Star 
of Rethlehem still shines, eternal 
symbol of man’s capacity to build 
better than he knows. Far as we 
have all wandered from the Kingdom 
where the Babe born in «a manger 
reigns in the glory of divine forgive- 
ness, it is not yet too late for us 19 
say, with the wise men who went to 
Jerusalem, “We have sven Hie Star 
in the East, and are come to worship 
Him. 


The supreme task before Leon Blum 


HE election of M. Leon Blum 
as French Premier restores 
to the centre of the French 


political stage the most dis- 
tinguished figure who has 
graced it in the last twenty 
years, 


If the new coalition (which atill 
as to form n government) intends 
o act as a coalition, there is no one 
who could lead it better than he; on 
he other hand, there is no one less 
kely to consent to be the mere 
ficurchead for a group of warring 


factions. Whether the coalition is 
better than that we shall quickly 
learn, 


There is plenty for a French gov- 
ernment to do—the report) on the 
financial and economic condition of 
France by M. Monnet shows that 
plainly enough—but whether the new 
overnment will be strong enough to 
>» what is necessary, who can say? 
It calls for a very different spirit 
from that which the parties have 


| hitherto shown. 


| Vicarious victory 


(PHE worst omen {s the evidence of 

nan persistent) Chauvinism — in 
France, The official protest of the 
French government at the reception 
of Dr. Schumacher, the Social-Demo- 


COMMENTARY 


by 
John Middleton Murry 


cratic Leader in Lundoq; the taking 
of particular umbrage at the harm- 
leas and natural occurrence of hi 
interview with Mr. McNeil—these are 
signs of a psychological malaise in 
France which is disturbing. Jt has 
its roots, I believe, in the fact that 
France has taken a share in the vic- 
torv over Germany which did not 
belong to her.— The moral conse- 
quences of vicarious military victory 
are more insidious than those of 
endured and accepted defeat. 
On the other hand, the French 
trade unionists have accepted the 
Monnet report in principle, in spite of 
the fact that it insists on the nece 
sity of a return lo the 48 heur week. 
This ia due to the influence of the 
Communist Party, and is a clear in- 
stance of their economic realism. 


Germany the test 


FEXIIAT is a big item on the credit 
nide of the difficult moral 
balance sheet of France. Labour, 


which is willing to discipline itself to 
this extent—assuming that accept 
ance in principle becomes acceptance 
in practice—will have the right and 
the power to insist that the endemic 
abuses of the French econamy—the 
black market and tax evasion—shall 
be suppressed. 

But all this will be in vain unless 


the French government takes a 
different attitude towards Germany. 
To attempt to combine a domestic 


iev of democratic cocialism with a 
foreirn policy of holding Germany 
dows iv a material as well an a moral 
contradiction. The ene oolicy de- 
mands a reduction of military ex- 
penditure to the minimum, the other 
an increase to the maximum. The 
one policy demands the restoration of 
German vroductivity, the other its 
continued repression, 

M leon Blum ie more fully aware 


of the things than French 
noliticiar But will he a 
position to ve Fre nol a 


positive lead, urgently neceseary now 


that the foreign minist discus- 

ions on Germany are ab begin? 

Arms and vetoes 

] ARGELY through M. nk’s 
lucidity and realism the political 

committee of the UN Assembly 


(CONTINUED ON RACK PAGE) 
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A Part of the Road 


“ Socialism Over Sixty Years,” George Allen & Unwin, 16s. 


OBODY could write the life of Fred Jowett without also 
writing the history of the British Labour Movement. 


They were one. 

Around this great—because simple 
—-personality Fenner Brockway has 
made history live. There are no lurid 
literary flashes. No purple patches. 
There seem no outstanding events, as 
each event was shaped by previous 
eyents. Mr. J. B. Priestley’s fore- 
word is equally restrained and sets 
the tone of the book. 

Brockway gives us a brief picture 
of voung Fred working half-time in 
a mil] at eight years of age. For 


by 
JOHN SCANLON 


those who knew the kindly and ment- 
allv honest and sincere Fred, imagina- 
tiore can fill in the picture. Yet we 
never knew. Fred rebellious over his 
own hard youth. His burning zeal in 
his early days is always for the 
wrongs inflicted by society on the 
poor. These early struggles should be 
read with care by those who have 
reached the seats of power as a result 
of the disinterested work of the early 
pioneers. They should evoke a sense 
of humility. 

Jowett’s public life as depicted by 
Brockway helps us to understand now 
why Fred was so attached to the 
phrase: “ the merits of the question.” 
Nothing was right because it would 
succeed, or wrong because it might 
fail. 

There is no space to tell of Jowett’s 
earlv fights for some semblance of 
justice for the poor of Bradford, and 
especially the necessitous children. 
In any case Brockway tells it better 
than it could be told here. Jowett’s 
life in Parliament is conducted on the 
same pattern. Every measure was 
judged by one standard: If it is good, 
we should support it; if it is not good, 
it should be opposed, irrespective of 
Governments or Parties. ‘'Brockway’s 
history shows how often Fred was 
completely right, and the compro- 
miser completely wrong. 


One of the few 


When the world is bursting with 
foods in 1929-31 and practically the 
whole Labour Party begins to preach 
economy, Fred Jowett is one of the 
few, with John Wheatley, who have 
env grasp of the meaning or function 
of money. When Finance Capitalism, 
unable to resolve its own contradic- 
tions. begins its new diplomatic 
moves. Fred interprets every move on 
the diplomatic chessboard as _ they 
were interpreted by the Liberal _his- 
torian, Thorold Rogers and the Com- 
munist, Lenin. Every move has an 
economic background. His economic 
interpretation teaches him that the 
talk of extending the franchise was 
the pretext for the South African 
War, small nations the pretext for 
that of 1914-18, and Democracy the 
pretext for that of 1939. Yet, as 
each event between the economic col- 
lapse of 1931 to the war of 1939 
occurs, Jowett interprets it as it 
oreurs, and not years later. How 
richt he was in his judgments can 
only be assessed by reading Brock- 
wav’s narrative and seeing the world 
as_it is today. 

Yet to my mind Fred missed the three 
events which decided the issues of War and 
Peace. (1) The German decision of 1934 
never to borrow again, but to live by their 
own closed economy and the barter method 
of trade. (2). The 1936 ultimatum of the 
three big Banks, of France, America and 
England, and the three big Governments, 
that Germany must return to an _ open 
economy. (3) The Schacht refusal, and the 
ecensequent Eden refusal to discuss access to 
raw materials until Germany returned to an 
open economy. 

When the two later moves were made, all 
eyes were on Spain. 

This ia not in any way to minimise Brock- 
way's brilliant survey. It is a - brave, 
courageous hook. Nobody has provided such 
a full survey of the events of 1929-31, and 
since. 

For those of us reared in the Movement, 
the book has its sad patches. Those letters 
exchanged between Philip Snowden and 
Jawett when Snowden is nearing his end are 
deeply moving and thought-inspiring. They 
made me ask, A sixty years’ atruggle—for 
what? 

In one sense the struggle is over. The 
first aim was to capture political power 
locally and _ nationally. That has been 
achieved. The next’ step was to nationalise 
the means of production. That is being 
achieved ut a rate so rapid that the struggle 
is not, as was expected, to force the Sacialist 
will on the Capitalist. The etruggle is to 
force it on the- Proletariat. 


There has been some gap in our 
education somewhere. Has this in- 
sistence on slogans, designed to make 
the worker vote the Party ticket, 
trained the proletariat to meet his 
new responsibilities, or merely pro- 
vided a reason for escaping from 
them? Has the propaganda con- 
tained the seed of its own destruc- 
tion? Instead of fitting the worker 
to take his proper place in society we 
are now trying to change society to 
suit the worker. Socialism is being 
thrust on him from the top instead of 
comirg from below because an in- 
telligent understanding proletariat 
willed it so. 


The correct policy 


The more one sees the results of 
the Sixty Year’s Struggle, the more 
one feels that the purpose and policy 
of the First Working Mens’ Associa- 
tion was the correct one. Marx de- 
stroved that on the plea that with 
the coming of economic equality the 
State would wither away. Alas, all 
that has withered away is that 
healthy desire for human freedom 
and human tolerance which animated 
the founders of the Working Men’s 
International, and also animated the 
Hardies’ and the Jowetts’. 

Yet the foregoing only adds value 
to Brockway’s book. His survey 
shows where we are, and how we got 
where we are. From that, intelli- 
gent readers will be better able to 
answer the question: Have we fol- 


lowed the right path, and if not, what | 


is the right path? 


BUNCLARK 


“NNJHEN I was a boy,” , 
said Mr. 


vv Bunclark, > 
“ pantos use to be pantos. 
Is the razor all right, Sir? oes 


“ But they pinched the panto 
off of the youngsters, same 
as they always pinch the 
clockwork _ trains. And 
now it’s got to the point 
where they've been cen- 
soring pantos for taking 


the stuffing out of the 
Government. 
“Not but what I think it’s 
right, mind you. Where 
would old Hitler and 
Musso have. been, if people 


laughed at them? They couldn’t 
have stood the pace—in fact, they’d 
never have got where they were. 
Governing people is like leading a 
blind man on a tight rope—if he 
gets laughing, where are you? 
There’s been too much of it over 
here, and everyone saying it’s our 
sense of humour that saves: us. 
But they don’t like being laughed 
at by their own kids, and that’s 
the way the Government looks at it 
when someone wants to guy them 
on the boards. 

The fact is, there’s too many 
awkward corners in the present set- 
up for the Government to take any 
chances, They’re raising the 
school-leaving age, though they 
haven’t the schools or the teachers; 
but it’s got to be done so as to 
have something to show, what with 
so few houses or anything else on 
the credit side. So up goes the 
leaving age, and all the while 
there’s Mr. Morrison warning us of 
the labour shortage and how it will 
be worse for this very reason, as 
though his own actions was Acts 
of God—which is probably the way 
a great statesman sees it, of 
course. It’s all very difficult and 
complicated, because the first cuty 
of any Government is to save its 
face, and the people who make 
pantos don’t think of that. 

This country has got to pull up its 
socks, I say. Anybody ought to 
have seen the old free-and-easy 
days was gone for good when con- 
scription came to stay. You dwun’t 
get anything for nothing: freedom 


“ 


The Wrath of God 


by REV. W. H. DALE 


a Baptist minister of 30 years standing, is an active member of 

Christianity Calling and the Christian Party, as well as an early 

signatory of.the Peace Pledge. He is known as the author of a num- 
ber of articles and pamphlets on pacifist and kindred themes. 


T has been a common habit for so long to think of the wrath 

of God as being directed against individuals, and in conse- 
quence of personal sins, that the fact of its having a wider 
application has been very largely overlooked. 


The fact with which the 
world needs to concern itself 
above all else just now is that 


the wrath of God is directed against 
the collective crimes of humanity 
more than against individual wrong- 
doing. This is an age of international 
interdependence and _ far-reaching 
relationships. Economically, politi- 
cally and morally the world must be- 
come united by a common spirit and 
intention if the whole structure of 
civilization is not to fall in pieces 
about our heads. 


As has so often been pointed out, 
but as often ignored. the root trouble 
with the world is the failure of its 
moral and spiritual development to 
keep pace with its scientific, econo- 
mie and social advance. As discovery 
has followed upon discovery, and man 
has become increasingly master of 
the forces around him, the one-time 
sense of dependence upon the unseen 
powers hag gradually given way to 
an attitude of materialistic _self- 
sufficiency. As a consequence of this 
gap between material progress and 
moral enlightenment, there has come 
about a complete break up of the es- 
sential standards of living, and with 
it the recurrent failure of mankind 
to deal effectively with the great 
problems of human existence and 
world relationships. 

Moreover, war, which must ever 
prove the inevitable sequel to such a 
state of confusion, instead of solving 


ON PANTOS 


costs a war now and then, 


and a war now and 
then costs freedom. What 
you’ve got left is your 


own; but laughing at the 
Government is a _ luxury 
we won’t be able to afford 
from now on—not on that 
side of the face, anyway. 
And when you come to 
think of it, there’s not 
much to laugh at, not un- 
less you think it funny to 
be locked up in a looney 
bin where all the inmates 
carry hand-grenades; for 
about the shape of the 


that’s 1 
world as I see it. 


What I don’t understand is why 
they only stop folk laughing at the 
Government. What I say is, why 
not stop ’em laughing altogether? 
If they was to make that an 
offence for six months we might all 
sober up and begin to take politics 
up and begin to take politics 
seriously. But maybe that’s not 
quite what they want, either; sand 
I’ve heard it said the only way to 
take a politician seriously is to 
laugh at him; so it might come to 
the same thing.in the end. 


** All I know is I shall take my kids 
to the panto again this year, 
though I don’t know why. But 
habits are funny things, and I sup- 
pose we'll get used to conscription 
and atomic war and_ everything 
else in time, till we’d feel kind cf 
lost without them, and not know 
how to spend our time umess the 
Government is pushing us round in 
a war or getting us ready for the 
next one. And we'll still be going 
to pantos when they’re run by 
Laski to explain his acrobatics and 
pay his expenses. 


“Well, there’s one thing about it. 
They don’t kill pigs or poultry_ till 
they’re fat, and the human race 1s 
still pretty lean. 1’m not bored 
with life meself, yet; and when I 
look round me I take consolation in 
one thing: we’re in too much of a 
mess to get into a bigger ona, just 
now. That’s life, Sir; and it’s a 
better joke on politics than all the 
censored cracks in the panios.” 


the difficulties, only adds consider- 
ably to the total tragedy, So the 
vicious circle continues. What, for 
example, hag become of all the fond 
hopes of destroying fascism and ty- 
ranny, with which the peoples of 
many lands were hypnotized during 
the late war? Ali that has happened 
is that the scene of their operations 
has been shifted from one part of 
Europe to another. The evil remains. 


Cause and effect 


The judgments of God do not ex- 
press themselves in deliberate catas- 
trophic demonstrations of wrath and 
destructive vengeance. Rather is the 
divine purpose executed according to 
the principle of cause and effect. Cer- 
tain modes of thought and courses of 
action are bound in the long run to 
bring corresponding results, His- 
tory is an unfailing reminder of this 
truth. Is it not, therefore, high time 
the nations shed some of their insin- 
cerity and unreality, and faced the 
facts more realistically ? The moment 
ig long overdue when so much of the 
nonsense and deceit which more than 
once have brought the world to the 
edge of the abyss were thrown aside, 
and the leaders of the countries both 
faced and spoke the truth. 

Never has Man been deceived by 
a more disgraceful and damnable lie 
than that contained in the told tac. 
“si vis pacem, para hellum.” If 
there were a shred of truth in it, the 
world ought to have reached the mil- 
lennium long since, for, heaven 
knows ! the centuries have supplied 
enough wars and fighting. 


What then of the Christian. wit- 
ness? If a large measure of the 
world’s dispeace is due to the time- 
lag between the growth of the mater- 
ial and the moral, where is the 
remedv to be found ? Surely the an- 
swer is: in those who profess to be 
exponents of the true order, At the 
present moment secular nationalism 
Is very much in the ascendent. Un- 
fortunately a very large number of 
people have the idea that the nation 
must be served willy-nilly at any and 
every cost, and in whatever ways the 
powers that be think well to demand. 


A holy nation 


Nothing in Christian teaching gives 
warrant for such an arrogation of 
authority. What the New Testament 
sets out as the one ideal of Christian 
enterprise is the bringing into being 
of a Christian nationalism — the 
creation of a holy vation comprising 
the Body of Christ, and consisting of 
men and women united throughout 
the world, not by the ties of nation 
or colour or race, but by a common 
and unbreakable allegiance to Jesus. 


Though many appear to find it difficult to 
acknowledge it, Jesus still refuses to over- 
come the Devil by employing the Devil’s 
weapons. That is the moral question to ke 
settled, first in our own hearts and con 
sciences, and then in the larger sphere of 
world-wide Christian witness. Is the Church's 
concern to be simply to support secular 
nationalism, to maintain the ‘status quo,"" 
or is its sole objective the establishment of 
the Kingdom of God? Is it the triumph. of 
earthly or heavenly power for which it is 
striving? Are those within its fellowship 
concerned only for obedience to human 
authority, or is their allegiance to be given 
to God? 

To these and many other similar questions 
an answer will have to be made sooner or 
later. The swift movement of events forbids 
that Christian people should stand indefinitely 
on both sides of the dividing line. If they 
are not for Christ, the only alternative is to 
be against Him. 

The state of confusion which overshadows 
the world ought to stir everyone to a most 
serious consideration of where mankind, our 
own nation, and the Church, are drifting. 
The terrible possibilities of atomic power 
alone should provide sufficient warning of the 
doom that must inevitably follow upon man's 
disobedience of the divine word. If ever God's 
wrath has heen ‘revealed from heaven 
against all ungodliness and unrighteousness 
of men, who hold the truth in unrighteous- 
ness”? that time is now. How much more 
clearly could God make bare the fact of 
man’s sin, and his disobedience to the eternal 
will, than in the vast tragedy that haa over- 


taken this fair earth in recent times? Such 


a warning will be ignored at terrible cost | 


to the peoples of this present time, and to 
generations yet unborn. 
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WE HAVE SEEN HiS STAR 


HRISTMAS is the children’s 
festival, the greatest 
reality of a child’s life, though 
that reality be nothing but a 
piece of candy and a cheap tin 
toy. <A fearful doom hangs 
over the Continent which denies 
that reality to children, the 
world of famine rather than 
fantasy may be salutary to a 
defeated nation, but the doom is 
upon us, rather than up:n the 
vanquished. 


We have mechanised magic, set a 
seal upon the stars, invaded the 
sanctity of the moon. and condemned 
a generation of children to a lustre- 
Jess existence. It is bad enough that 
in a world of plenty people starve: 
It is criminal that in a world of plen- 
ty children are denied their dreams. 
But can we so utterly deprive child- 
ren of their dreams ? 


After Herod 


Herod-like, we have sent out our 
wise men to see the babe, and they 
have brought back ther full report. 
Our vanity is sustained and our su- 
periority unimpaired, for they re- 
port that all is well. Herod desired 
to keep the peace, so he slew the 
first-born in the land. We have al- 
ready “slain the seed of Europe one 
by one,” but it is not enough for 
keeping the peace, we must needs 
further degrade ourselves by a slow 
starvation of the future man of Eu- 
rope. The babe in the manger, whose 
life was to be such a joy to all men, 
who was wanton with His _ love, 
easting it into the lap of all and 
sundry, worthy and unworthy, whose 
Jove went out to little children and 
suffered them to come to Him, who 
laid His hands upon them and blessed 
them, went to the Cross, for His pains. 
His pains. 

The will to peace is a fearscme 
thing and heavy in the hand of man, 


—_—_—___—_—by 
JOE WATSON 


for our sober judgment has ordained 
that peace shall only come to men of 
goodwill. No great gesture of love 
which embraces all mankind. No- 
thing given which cannot be justified 
by the will of man. No cherishing 
of the flesh. No regard for the won- 
der of creation. Not even mercy 
reaching to the sters. but only the 
ery of hunger and neglect. The song 
of Glory to God in the Highest has 
been brought very low. It is to be 
a world without dreams amen. World 
without magic, Hallelujah ! Hosanna 
to the Highest — down the bread 
queue ! 

But the message of Christmas is 
insistant that children are immune 
from adult crimes. Do them to death 
and scourge them in the dying. but 
the innocent cannot but win through. 
We cannot put sin uvon another : we 
can but sin ourselves. And what- 
ever cruelty the hand of man puts 
upon the children, be assured that 
the children will struggle free from 
adult oppression, and though they go 
down to the death, it will not be un- 
til they have freed their souls from 
our clutches. We seek for children 
in our adult world, and persuade our- 
selves that it is in our world they 
live and have their being. But 
their’s tis a world of the heart’s de- 
sire, of joy and gladness. and nothing 
shall take it away.. It is not for 
nothing that men have weaved great 
clouds of glory upon the face of the 
earth. which have been outshone by 
the birth of a babe in a manger. The 
fragrance of Jesus pervades West- 
ern civilisation after two thousand 
years and no man ean say it nay. 

Millions of generations mav have 
spent their t¢me in enmity with the 
rest of mankind, but the reality of 
those generations has more often 
been the touch of the man who saw 


GERMANY : TODAY and TOMORROW - IT 


The Key to Recon 


E were among a hundred 


or so young Germans, 
most of them in the twenties, a 
mixture of the most different 
opinions, but all of them, if not’ 
pacifists, at any rate deeply 
concerned to find a moral solu- 
tion to current problems. 


Adolf Grimme, a former Minister 
of Education in the Weimar Republic, 
opened a discussion on “ Christianity 
and Socialism.” He briefly apologised 
for not_having prepared an address; 
then asked if someane would try to 
state the problem that confronted 
them. From this opening sprang a 
vigorous discussion, guided skilfully, 
unobtrusively, purposefully, by 
Grimme, a very large proportion of 
the company taking part. 


The task 
The two features most striking 
about all this, to anyone with 


experience of Germans, were first, 
that here was free and spontaneous 
self-expression instead of the spoon- 
feeding by a leader, which we were 
used to meeting in Youth groups; 
and second, that this subject, of all 
subjects the most likely to sow dis- 
sension and inflame tempers, was 
being debated not only earnestly, but 
also good-humouredly, by a group 
which felt its underlying unity and 
was resolved to advance towards 
agreement. 


The occasion was the beginning of 
a week of study and discussion, 
arranged by the German Fellowship 
of Reconciliation; it was a most 
encouraging attempt to tackle the 
task of reconciliation within the 
German nation—a nation which, as 
we saw in a previous article, is so 
unhappily divided. This task is a 
necessary preliminary to the other 
two tasks of reconciliation confront- 
ing Germans—that between Germany 
and the outside world, and that be- 


bya 
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tween conflicting groups or nations 
outside Germany. 

The division between Christianity 
and Socialism is the most fundamental 
cleavage in Germany today. Its ex- 
treme form is the hostility between 
Catholicism and Communism; but 
advancing towards the middle we find 
also that few men are both Protes- 
tant and Socialist together. The 
Englishman’s ignorance of the fear 
and enmity on both sides is respon- 
sible for many misunderstandings. 

When Germans say they are willing 
to work for Britain, or that their 
purpose in the new education is to 
make children conscious of our com- 
mon western cultural heritage, or that 
we two peoples understand each other 
and should bind ourselves together by 
cultural and economic ties, we must 
beware. For what is proposed is an 
alliance to meet a common enemy. 
We must not accept an offer of re- 
conciliation on these terms, for it 
cannot lay the foundations for any 
genuine settlement. , 


Not their mission 


Most Germans do not think that 
reconciliation within Germany is 
possible, They think that the only 
way out is either (if they fall on one 
side of the fence) for Britain and 
America to conquer Russia and stamp 
out Communism in Europe; or (if 
they fall on the other) for Com- 
munism to triumph in Europe and 
liquidate, or at any rate render in- 
effective, the Catholics and reaction- 
aries. It is not certain on which side 
of the fence the Social-Democrats 
fall; they feel themselves between 
the devil and the deep blue sea; but 
with a few exceptions they do not 
feel their mission to be reconciliation. 

It is clear that if this big pulf in 
Germany could be bridged, several 
Important results would follow. 
First, the minor tensions in the Ger- 


the woman sweeping her house, and 
she who had loved too much. Child- 
ren who gio to the death out of man’s 
anger and fear have loved too much. 
It 'is those we love whom we rend and 
destroy: they are our very own neme- 
sis. But the birth is always the 
sanctification of travail. Children 
are born anew every day, and every 
day brings its own wonder, every 
minute its own beauty and joy. 

The heart of man is quivering with 
the need to express itself in terms 
of forgiveness and blessing, and 
Christras time finds h*m partéeul4r- 
ly vulnerable and tender. He be- 
comes as a little child, and the king- 
dom is wide open for him to enter. 
But the effort to send out new 
shoots, and the fear of what men 
will do unto him, freezes his gener- 
osity. We know so much: we are 
so clever, but the clever and knowing 
ones seem to miss the glory. If we 
could but trust the good in our- 
selves... 


Whirl of complexity 


And why daren’t we? We push 
and crapple with mighty issues, with 
principalities «and powers, and the 
message of overcoming death with 
life. which is the mecessary interpre- 
tation of overcoming evil with giood, 
is lost in the whirl of complexity. 
So once more the generous ones and 
those who are prepared to fight for 
the glory rather than the victory, 
for the rose rather than the crown, 
must manifest a generosity for their 
soul’s sake. The more evil the world, 
the greater need for us to do the 
good which is the will of the Lord. 

When there has been the sacrifice, 
therefore let us keep the feast, and 
we can at least assure that out of 
creat tribulation much gratitude can 
flow. Let our greetings of gcod cheer 
be implemented by a bit of kindness, 
and our desire to do good be fed by 
a capacity to be dauntless in our 
doing. We have enough good iin us, 
if we could bring ourselves to trust 
it; 


e e s 
ciliation 
man social structure would be eased; 


the people would feel a new sense of 
purpose which would bind them to- 


gether. Second, reconciliation be- 
tweens Germany and the _ outside 
world could be built on a _ sounder 
foundation than “we'll help you 


against him.” Third, any solution of 
current problems acceptable to all 
the various groups within Germany 
would not be unacceptable to the 
various powers which occupy Ger- 
many; and this would pave the way 
to reconciliation outside Germany. 


East. and West 


It is beyond the scope of this 
article to indicate the way of recon- 
ciliation. The differences are not only 
of economic method, nor even only of 
ideology; they are partly ones of 
temperament and racial characteris- 
tics. Great Britain is on the way to 
finding a solution on the economic 
level; but the Germans are well 
situated, understanding something 
both of the mentality of the East 
and of the customs of the West, to 
make a characteristic contribution of 
their own on a different plane. 

The problem has to be tackled in 
a new spirit. Differences have been 
thought to be incompatible, which 
are merely variations of emphasis. 
Let it be assumed that the two 
approaches are in the last resort not 
contradictory but complementary; 
that differences in expression and 
emphasis spring from differences of 
background and origin, and will move 
towards a common mean as _ back- 
ground conditions approximate. Even 
to approach the problem in this way 
would give the Germans what they 
lack—a new hope, a new purpose, a 
new unity, 

Britain could do much to set Ger- 
many on this road. Our present 
attitude seems to them, at best, 
ambiguous; at worst, preparation for 
the conflict. If they thought we were 
convinced that a solution could be 
found—even though we ourselves did 
not know it—the forces of reconcilia- 
tion inside Germany would be 
immeasurably strengthened. 
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“Tama 
prisoner” 


E sat in a pew just across 

the aisle, so I could see 
him plainly. Alone, out of 
the large PoW camp nearby 
he had felt impelled to. come 
to church this Sunday morn- 
ing. What must it feel like, 
I wondered, to have to live 
imprisoned in the conqueror’s 
land, to know your peopls 
were starving; mothers weep- 
ing? I could guess a little 
from his dark, puzzled eyes 
staring up at the altar. He 
looked so miserable, his face 
haunted me. I could not 
attend to the Service; his 
presence distracted me. 

Inside the ugly Black Country 
Church the Vicar’s voice meandered 
on, we sang hymns, our three 
voung children fidgeted. My glance 
kept straying across the aisle, his 
soldier’s figure with the hunched 
shoulders hurt me—he Ilcoked so 
puzzled, so utterly lost. He gazed 
straight ahead of him in an un- 
seeing kind of way. I thought, I 
hope he is not a family man. 


+ 


At last the service came to an end. 
The organ burst into & vague peal 
of notes and everyone started to 
collect gloves and prayer book. The 
German prisoner walked out in a 
curious dazed kind of way into the 
sunshine. He stood for a few 
moments, a bleak and lonely figure, 
the black Midland chimneys behind 


him. All around him, in little 
groups, chattered the men and 


women from the congregation. 


I could not let him go. I wanted so 
much to change the look on his 


face. I wanted it urgently. 

I touched his arm and he _ turned, 
startled, 

“Please .. .” I began, and faltered. 


Would he understand? I knew no 


German. “Please, will you come 
and have lunch with us? Just our- 
selves, my husband and_ the 
children?” 


He took off his peaked cap and shook 
his head. 

“Tam a prisoner,” he said, his eyes 
and voice bewildered. 


But surely, surely, he would be 
allowed to do something as simple 
and as harmless as that. | 

“Could you not get permission?” 

Again he shook his head, the dark 
eves now expressionless. 

“Oh well, some other time,” IT said 
foolishly, conventionally. I was 
disappointed. 

Then he smiled. Quite radiantly. My 
relief was tremendous. 

“Yes, I will like to come,” he said 


eagerly, his voice pleased. “Some 
other time. It shall be so. Yes?” 


He bowed rather stiffly, still smiling 
at me. 

“Ves,” I said. “it shall be so. Good- 
bye.” I held out mv hand. 

He took it in his. Then suddenly, 
without warning, he bent down and 
put his livs to my gloved fingers. 

“Auf Wiedersehen,” he said softly, 
and walked quickly away, 

The churchyard was emptying. There 
seemed more warmth in the sun- 
shine: now. 

T collected my family and took them 


home. 
ee BETTINE RANKIN 
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CANDLES 


WO small candles we have 
long been trying to light 


on the world Christmas-tree | 


have caught at last. Hard upon 
permission to send feod parcels 
to Europe has come a lifting of 
the ban on association with 
prisoners - of - war. Evidently 
Christmas still means some- 
thing,. even to  post-Christian 
Europe. So let us, like the shep- 
herds, make the most of a 
chance to report good news—it 
comes but once a year, if that; 
and, since this is by rights a 
season of thanksgiving, give 
thanks where thanks are due. 
Even Mr. Molotov, blush he 
never so_ scarlet, shall be 
dragged under the mistletoe, 


Be. 


NE of the most regrettable 
departures from modern 
liberal and enlightened thought 
!is the readiness with which we 
accept the system of slave- 
labour prevailing in Europe 
to-day. , 
Having fought for freedom against 
the enslavement of Europe by Hitler 
land his followers, having tried and 
punished his accomplices, we now 
see his methods adopted not only in 
totalitarian Russia, Yugoslavia and 
Poland, but in France, that great 
champion of earlier crusades for 
liberty and justice, and to the ever- 
lasting shame of our own people in 
this fair and christian land. 
Unfortunately many people are 
quite unaware of the full extent to 
which sslave-labour is employed to- 
day and of its short and long-term 
implications upon the three groups of 


people immediately concerned, the 
slaves, their dependents and their 
masters. 


While there is obviously a case for 


since he has recorded his 
“emphatic protest” against 
racial discrimination in South 
Africa. 


The best of a war is that it 
teaches us to be thankful for 
small mercies. In post-Christian 
Europe mercy itself is an out- 
moded, indeed a _ reactionary, 
virtue; but against the dark 
backscreen of toughness, ex- 
alted into a philosophy and way 
of life, small acts of generosity 
glow all the more brightly: 


“How far that little 
throws his beams, 

So shines a good deed in a 
naughty world.” 


candle 


And perhaps they are not really so 
small? Perhaps, at any rate, we 
have no right to call them small. 
Measured by that “great wave of 
generosity” of which we dream, they 
may be: but was that not always a 
dream—the after-effect of too much 
plum-pudding and too much of _the 
brandy (Victorian vintage) of Pro- 
gress? That Progress made a fine 
blaze, while it lasted; but the hang- 
over wasn’t too good, and maybe we 
should be more grateful for one drop 
at a time in future. 


Certainly we attach far too much 
weight to figures. We are appalled, 
and rightly so, by such statistics as 
Kenneth Farnham quotes in an 
adjacent article; we are discouraged, 
but wrongly so, by our own numerical 
insignificance. Let us remember 
always that 10,000 people do not 
suffer 10,000 times as much as one. 
All the misery that humanity is 
eapable of bearing amounts to no 
more than that of the most miser- 
able one—which is the meaning, as I 
take it, of the sentence, “ Christ was 
once offered to bear the sins of 
many.” 


We, who reject the argument that 
to shoot one airman is justified, if 
the lives of a hundred civilians will 
thereby be spared, should realise 
what we are saying. As long as one 
syphilitic child is crying in a back- 
street, our work will not be completed 
—and “ Jesus sera en agonie jusqu ’a 
la fin du monde.” 


But if the misery of one is equal 
to the misery of all, so is the joy; 
and if the sum-total of our pacifist 
effort has so far been only to bring 
relief to a few, it is not on that 
account to be despised. It may be 
that it is only on the personal level 
that pacifism can operate; it may be, 
as George Davies suggests, that that 
is precisely the justification of paci- 
fism. At any rate we have cause to 
be thankful if, by our lives instead 
of by our deaths, we can help “ light 
a candle which, by God’s grace, in 
England, as I trust shall never be put 
out.” 
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the retention of war prisoners until 
the end of hostilities it seems in- 
credible that we should still retain 


TASK FOR THE NEW - YEAR 
Pat an end to Britain’s 


slave-labour'! 


away, their husbands and sons are 
PoW’s in England. 

The third group of slaves kept by 
Russia are civilians deported from 
Germany (and other countries) re- 
cently, mostly technicians who are 
supposed to have volunteered for em- 
ployment jin the Soviet Umion. In 
addition, a large number of German 
schoolboys were rounded up in the 
Russian zone of Germany last sum- 
mer and sent to Russia for re-edu- 
cation, Some of these alleged 
“Nazis ” were less than 12 years old. 

Another 750,000 prisoners are held 
in France and the French Colonies. 
So bad is their treatment that the 
British and US military authorities 
took over a large number of these 
men in order to save them from 
starving to death. The Internation- 
al Red Cross went so far as tio appeal 
to our own German Prisoners in 
North Africa to give money (out of 
their weekly pay of 3s.) to help buy 
food for their starving comrades in 
Algeria and Morocco. 

The French Government has an- 
nounced no plans for their repatri- 
ation and in reply to a recent request 
by Mr. Byrnes for their release by 
October 1947 replied .that the conse- 


by KENNETH FARNHAM 


The author, a Jewish refugee 


from Germany, came here in 
1938, served 5% years in the 
British Army, and_ has ' since 


been working in PoW camps in 


North Africa and England, He 
is in close touch with prisoners 
and their families in many parts 
of the world, and can vouch for 
the accuracy of his statements. 


to-day in India and other parts of 
the Empire Italian ex-soldiers—over 
three years after the Armistice. A 
far more serious question, however, is 
that of the Germans. 


It was rumoured at the time of the 
Yalta conference that Stalin had 
asked for several million German 
slaves to be sent to Russia for a 
period of 20 years. Little thas been 
heard about that suggestion since, 
but there are to-day according to re- 
liable estimates over 4 million Ger- 
man ex-soldiers about whose fate 
little is known beyond some descrip- 
tions of life brought back by the sick 
who have been released from Siberia, 
and who may number less than 5% 
of the total. These include 120,000 
men released by Russia at the time 
of the Berlin elections in an attempt 
to impress the electorate with 
Soviet “ Humanitarianism.’ 

The “ Wochenpost,” published by 
the War Office for German PoW’s 
in Great Britain, printed a report 
on October 11 of the cgnditions under 
which Russia keeps her slaves. Just 
one example. In the summer of 1945 
a transport of 1600 Germans was put 
in cattle-trucks (100 to a truck) and 
travelled for 31 days to the snowy 
wastes of Siberia. Their food con- 
sisted of thin soup, they had no 
straw or blankets. In Siberia 600 
of them died within a few months. 
They were buried in holes dug into 
the ground (frozen to a depth of 5 
feet). Graves were not marked. In 
the camp-hospital one wooden bow] of 
water (fetched from a river 2 miles 
away) was provided once a week and 
six people had to wash in it. Meals 
consisted of porridge or flour. 


Arctic conditions 


The temperature at the time was 
72 degrees of frost .(Fahrenheit). 
Barracks were unheated, the space 
allotted on the wooden bunks was 15 
inches per man. Wood for cooking 
had to be fetched from a forest ten 
mijes away. It had to be cannied on 
a rough sledge, drawn by eight men. 
Belsen and Buchenwald would have 
seemed homely to these men. Doc- 
tors examining some of the home- 
comers found 84% unfit for work, 
most of them permanently. 

Worse than the fate of these men, 
however, ig the tragedy of German 
and other women deported to Russia 
from German settlements in Rouw- 
mama and Poland. These women are 
working at the coal-face in the mines 
of the Don-basin and are cut off 
from any contact with the outside 
world. Their children were taken 


quences for France would be “ cata- 
strophic”’ if she had to do without 
slave-labour. 

In France 200,000 Germans work 
in agriculture, 60,000 in the coalmines. 
The latter are responsible for 20% 
of France’s coal output. So bad are 
the conditions under which this 
forced labour is carried out that hun- 
dreds try. to escape every week 
(many succeed). 2000 went on 
strike recently in the Anzin coal-mine 
near Lille. One of them wrote to 
his parents in Baravia: “ We never 
see daylight. I have not seen a 
flower or a blade of grass all sum- 
mer, We are left without hope.” 
This fellow, aged 22, attempted to 
escape recently, was recaptured, his 
hair was shaved off, and other in- 
dignities inflicted on him. 


Camp conditions compare with 
those described by Arthur Koestler 
in “ Darkness at Nioon.” What makes 
these men’s position all the more 
shocking tis the fact that 520,000 of 
them were originally captured by 
the Americans, sent to the USA, 
comparatively well treated there, re- 
turned to France — and detained, 
although they had been promised re- 
patriation. Hence Mr. _ Byrnes’ 
present concern for these men whose 
fate has left grave doubts as to 
American fairness in the minds of 
many Germans. 


Belgium, Holland and Luxem- 
burg still hold 54,000 Germans but 
have promised to release them by 
October’ 1947. 


Nearly half a million men are 
still detained in Britain and British 
occupied ternitories. Under the 
current repatriation scheme the last 
German should have left England by 
the end of 1948, nearly 4 years after 
the Armistice. No releases are as 
yet taking place from the Middle 
East where we are holding 100,000 
men but a scheme is under discussion 
which provides for the repatriation 
of 2,500 men per month beginning in 
January. 


The effect on health and morale 
can well be imagined, for by the 
time of their release some of these 
ex-soldiers will have spent seven 
years in imprisonment (many 
Italians were PoW’s for six years), 
and away from their homes and fami- 
lies for 10 years. No wonder that 
one hears of an increasing number of 
suicides and mental derangements. 
Not even the most patient anti-Nazi 
will have much love left for Britain 
and Democracy by the time he re- 
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PEACE NEWS is not written for 

pacifists, Nevertheless, a lot of 
pacifists take it, and some (I am 
assured) read it. 

If you think it is a paper worthy of 
the pacifist movement, please do 
what you can to give it a wider 
circulation: by selling it (if you 
are not too busy or too bashful), 
by taking out subscriptions for 
your friends (what about a Christ- 
mas present of Peace News for 
1947?), or at anv rate by con- 
tributing to the PN Fund, without 
which, with its present circulation, 
the paper would be unable to carry 
on at all. 

THE EDITOR. 
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Please make cheques, etc., payable to Peace 
News, Ltd., and address them to the Account- 
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turns home. Our strenuous efforts 
at re-education will thave been 
wasted 

No more enviable than the lot of 
prisoners and deportees is that of 
their dependents in Germany, mostly 
women and either old or prematurely 
weakened. In addition to the suffer- 
ing imposed upon them by shocking 
conditions in overcrowded, underfed, 
freezing and half-destroyed Germany 
they have to carry on a life and 
death struggle without the help of 
their menfolk, They do not know 
whether and when they will see their 
menfolk again—nor in what state of 
physical or mental health these men 
will eventually return. There is also 
& very serious shortage of male 


labour which will increase as in- 
dustry gets going again. If German 


production is to pay for imports for 
which we are paying at present—fit 
men must be allowed to play their 
part. At present the female popu- 
lation of Germany is nine millions in 
excess of the male. (Census of Oc- 
tober, 1946). 


And what about our position as 
custodians, as victors and as human 
beings ? 


The Russians and the French. base 
their attitude simply and frankly on 
the fact that they have defeated 
Germany and can do as they please. 
We employ different arguments, first 
and foremost that of our own labour 
shortage. As this, however, is 
likely to be permanent, employment 
of slave-labour provides only a tem- 
porary solution. 


_ Secondly, we speak of :re-education 
in the interests of Democracy. Can 
gnyone still take that argument 
seriously ? Every day’s detention 
makes these men more hostile to our 
way of life because it justifies to 
them Hitler’s prediction as to their 
fate in the event of defeat. 


Real Nazis free 


Nor can we explain why we re- 
leased three million prisoners lucky 
enough to be captured in Germany 
proper during the last few days of 
the war—men who fought fanatic- 
ally, until ‘5 minutes past 12’— 
whilst those who surrendered years 
ago trusting in our good faith and 
convinced of the hopelessness of their 
own position—are still detained to 
day. Worse still, the real Nazis who 
managed to keep out of the Army, 
are free to-day and have a chance 
to build up their lives again while 
their, tools and victims are suffering 
on their behalf. 


The third argument, the legal one, 
states that according to the Geneva 
Convention PoW’s neeed not be re- 
leased until the Peace Treaty is 
signed. It was precisely our policy 
of Unconditional Surrender which 


y (Continued on page 8). 
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“TRAVELLING?” * 


(‘with the real man underneath all the time’) 


HERE is a story of two Irishmen who 
met after many years’ absence. “ And 
what are ye doing now, Mike?’’. “ Thravel- 
lin,’ was the laconic answer. ‘“‘ For what?” 
“ Jaysus,” came the reply. “ What, have 
you become a missionary?” “No, no, Jeyes’ 
Fluid.’* 


Actually, we do so often begin our political 
and spiritual travelling with disinfectants and 
negations. Fifty years ago we talked of those 
“beastly Boers” or “blessed Irish” as the cause 
of the evils in our otherwise healthy body politic. 
Yesterday the young miner attributed all evils to 
the “bloody capitalist’ as others do today to those 
“blinking foreigners.” 

When W. T. Stead in the South African war 
published a pamphlet “Shall I Slay My| Brother 
Boer?” one of the patriotic newspapers replied 
“Yes, and with as little compunction as you would 
kill a plague-infected rat.” s 

But the animus aroused against the Boer was 
soon transferred to the Imperialist, or to Chinese 
Labour. Later on, Lloyd George quoted with relish 
Gambetta’s saying, “Clericalisme, voila l’ennemi.” 
And so it went on—this projection of evil upon some 
scapepoat or other of sect or party, class or race. 
In the last war, how many pamphlets like 
“ J’accuse,” and learned articles, sought to prove 
that the German race always had been and always 
would be the disturbers of European peace? That 
was the Vansittartism of the day. 


To escape responsibility 


This tendency to “ projection,” as the psycho- 
analysts call it, is a very early and primitive device 
of the mind to save thought, to explode personal 
bitterness, and escape personal responsibility, for 
the disinfection of one’s own mind. The ancient 
Hebrew rite of driving an actual scape-goat into 
the wilderrss, laden with the imputed sins of the 
people, shsuws how deep-seated the tendency has 
been. Even their Ten Commandments, like so 
many of our own legal enactments, were negations 
and condemnations of particular forms of human 
we rather than positive affirmations of the good 
ife. 


Consequently the legalists and traditionalists of 
Christ’s day could not recognise the good life when 
they saw it; actually, Roman justice and Jewish 
legalism and patriotism between them executed the 
two pre-eminent exponents of the good life—Christ 
and St. Paul. “ Was it not expedient,” said the 
High Priest, “that one man should perish rather 
than have the Romans take away our place and 
our nation?” 


All this ancient history should prompt reflec- 
tion that the good life means travelling—not only 
from primitive instinets to rational knowledge, but 
to spiritual wisdom of the way to right relation- 
ships, There is an adolescence of Peace as well 
as a manhood. ‘In malice be as children but in 
understanding be men.” This conception of 
travelling in pacifism, and of growing in under- 
standing and discernment of the basic conditions of 
Peace, was implicit in the findings of the recent 
Cambridge conference as to deepening levels of 
pacifist thought and action. The ideal of pacifist 
conduct, deepening in discernment and growing in 
awareness, should be a reason for humility rather 
than for contempt of those working on other levels 
than our own. 

A brilliant Irish psycho-analyst told me that 
when he propounded his philosophic problems and 
spiritual doubts to that grand old pacifist, Principal 
Skinner, the old man would listen and reply simply, 
“ve been there myself, Halliday.” The existing 
tensions in other spheres, between Conservative, 
Liberal and Labour in_ politics, or between 
Traditionalist and Modernist in religion, should 
show the perennial] need for discernment and charity, 
not only towards our enemies, but towards our 
allies and adversaries in seeking: the way to the 
good life. Reality and humility alike demand that 
peace should commence with the pacifist, and 
reconciliation with the reconcilers; the very tensions 
of the task may produce the high-tension steel of 
the spiritual warfare of the future “ not against 
flesh and blood, but against the despotisms that 
control and govern this dark world, and spiritual 
wickedness in high places,” to quote an early 
pacifist who had both found and made peace. 


America sobered 


Today, the broadcast story of the effects of 
the Hiroshima atomic bomb has been heard in Eng- 
land and America, and has probably sobered 
primitive American conceptions of disinfection by 
“burning out the wasps’ nest.” If this policy goes 
on in the world, it is of course quite certain that 
civilisation will not go on. That kind of instinctive 
mind is obviously “at the end of its tether,” as 
H. G. Wells saw. 

The need for an alternative mind is obvious 
and desperate, and if there is no vision the people 
will perish. In fact, the whole conception of peace 
and good government by compulsions and controls 
is challenged—by the UNO squabbles in New York 
down to the threatened dismissals of nurses by a 
local Council for not joining a Trade Union. The 
tyranny of a capitalist monopoly is not remedied 


by the tyranny of a syndicalist minority, like the 
400,000 coal miners who hold a hundred million up 


to ransom in America. If they are no worse than 
the capitalist, they are certainly no better in their 
motives and methods. 

Bernard Shaw said of Professor Einstein that 
he had challenged not only the theories of 


by 
GEORGE M. LL. DAVIES 


scientists but their axioms—the things that every- 
body took for granted. A greater than Einstein 
similarly challenged the axioms of the politics and 
conduct of his age. It was left for Dostoievsky, 
after suffering the long horrors of Siberian prisons, 
to challenge the axioms of both political and 
ecclesiastical government in his “ Legend of the 
Grand Inquisitor.” 

In this acute analysis of the temptations of 
Christ in the wilderness (which were presumably 
told to his friends in the parable form that made 
their meaning clear) he was confronted by the very 
temptations which confront every reformer and 
revolutionary——to put power first, economic, political 
or ecclesiastical, in the government of men. 
Actually, He sought instead to weave a network 
of fellowship with men—one by one—and trained 
each in turn to weave more nets, and to “fish for 
men.” In the tensions of His time it is difficult to 
think of any policy so disappointing to the “ young 
men in a hurry.” 

Nicolas Berdyaev, the Russian refugee 
philosopher, has confessed that the grasp of 
Dostoievsky’s argument was for him a_ veritable 
conversion of outlook and spirit from his early 
Marxism. At the deepest level it means nothing: 
less. This is not to say that the Christian Church 
has apprehended Dostoievsky’s reading. Was not 
its Protestantism established by Parliament, and 
its Noncomformity imposed by Cromwell and_ his 
Ironsides? It is true that the Franciscans re- 
pudiated wealth, as the Quakers have repudiated 
war, but what continuing body has repudiated both 
wealth and war as the early Franciscans and early 
Quakers were constrained te do? : 

IT do not name these things to discredit the 
Churches but to note that popularity pollutes ideals: 
and that the stream is not as clean as.the source of 
any! faith. Yet the early Franciscans jin the 
anarchy of the Thirteenth Century, and the early 
Quakers jn the civil and sect wars of the Seventeeth 
Century were able to show societies of men among 
whom grace and truth, idealism and realism, were 
for a time like candles. shining in the dark places of 
the world. But their dynamic went far deeper than 
any mere denunciation of war and wealth. 


Accuser and Avenger 


When Gandhi, after the Amritsar massacre, 
denounced the British Government as a ‘satanic 
government,” he was in fact denouncing the men- 
tality of the Accuser and Avenger which jis also at 
jJarge today. Bernard Shaw put it tersely: “ We 
have been judging and punishing ever since Jesus 
told us not to.” Shaw had travelled intellectually 
a long way in his denunciation of imperialism, 
capitalism, jingoism and conventionalism: before he 
studied penalism and the treatment of crime. When 
T wrote an account for the Socialist Review of the 
Riverside Village, a pacifist venture with juvenile 
criminals in 1916, Shaw wrote to me for more par- 
ticulars, but did not agree with our non-violence: 
he felt that punishment should be given in natural 
reaction and hot blood, but not by the cold-blooded 
process of law. 

If disinfectants could have done it Shaw’s 
pungent satires of basic evils in society should have 
succeeded. But the public guffawed at his gibes and 
forgot straightway, like the man who looks at his 
face in a glass; and gibes are not gospel. None 
the less it is in St. Joan and in the mad Priest of 
John Bull’s Other Island that Shaw pictures the true 
life. Even the Inquisitor kneels to Joan at last 
confessing “ The judges, in the blindness and bond- 
age of the law, praise thee because thou hast vindi- 
cated the vision and the freedom of the living soul.” 

In this long journey we begin to learn that the 
good life ig not saved by either penicillin or better 
rations but by the courage of a growing faith in 
“that of God in everyman.” The letters of St, Paul 
still make fresher reading than last week’s Times, 
though Dr. Moffatt can pick holes in his grammar, 
and students in his theolory; but he was really a 


traveller when communications were not easy, and | 
was more concerned with. Acts than with Agendas, | 


and with communion in small houses in Ephesus, 
Corinth, Phillipj and Rome than with Roman politics 
and Jewish taboos. It was a journey of adventure 
and discovery as F. W. H. Myers saw it. 

Hearts have I known of sister and of brother, 

Quick upon earth or hidden ’neath the sod. 

Lo, every soul awaiteth me—another 

Friend in the blameless family of God. 

I remember a Welsh peasant telling me the up- 
shot of his travelling, in a naive way thatI have not 
forgotten. . . It was when I was shepherding in 
1917, perhaps the most useful and certainly the most 
peaceful job I have done. Shon was a_carpenter 
and crofter, boat-builder, fisherman, fiddler, pre- 
eentor and ploet of a generatior unstandardised by 
School education. I had climbed over the mountain 
to his farm on the Saints’ Way to Bardsey which 
looked on the loveliest stretch of coast and sea in 
West Wales. After his cordial greeting he asked 
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We are very glad to be able to print this 
article by the new Chairman of the PPU. 
George Davies requires no introduction to most 
of our readers. We merely take this occasion 
for sending him our warmest good wishes both 
for Christmas and the New Year. 
* = 
‘And where do you think I have been since I saw 
you last?—to Preston’: he replied as though he had 
been to Czecho-Slovakia. 

“Tt was like this—William from the next farm 
eame one afternoon, wild-looking, with a telegram 
to say that his son was wounded and in hospital in 
Preston and wanting him to go there at once. Will 
couldn’t speak much Sassenach, nor me neither; 
but the end of it was two old farmers left Pwllheli 
by the Night Mail for Preston. Most comfortable 
in the train it was, beautiful cushions, bright light, 
blinds down, William and me sitting opposite and 
smoking, and a friendly man in the other corner. 
After talking, I began to wonder how we could be 
so untroubled, with the train racing through the 
dark over bridges and rivers fin the night. When I 
thought, the fact was that someone was awake all 
the time—the driver and the guard—and we had 
faith in them. 

“Then I began to think of Will’s boy, and my 
own son Tom in hospital in Cairo, and wondering I 
was how their hearts didn’t break with longing for 
Portinllaen and the mountains and the sea. But 
somebody was awake all the time there too; nurses 
comforted them when they couldn’t sleep for their 
wounds and the doctors, rough old fellows, did their 
best for the boys. Then I began to think of the 
world with its wars and rumours of wars, its revolu- 
tions, famines and death in the end for us all; and 
1 could only fall back on that—someone was awake 
all the time there too. 


Amid foreigners 


“In the early morning we got to Preston, and 
Preston, as you know, is in the middle of England; 
feeling shy and awkward we were in the midst of 
all these foreigners; we asked a big policeman the 
way to the hospital. He didn’t seem to understand 
Will, so I whispered, ‘Show him the telegram ’; 
when he read the telegram, the policeman dis- 
appeared and the man came _ out—most kind he 
was. At the door of the hospital was a sergeant, 
a fierce-looking fellow, moustache and_ brass 
buttons. ‘A regular Sassenach,’ I whispered to 
Will. But the man came out of the sergeant too. 
For some reason we had to see the colonel; at 
the door the sergeant said, ‘Take off your hats and 
call him Sir.’ A little man, with a very red face 
and two little spikes of moustache, barked ‘Good 
morning.’ I thought, ‘The crocodile at last,’ but 
indeed, the Man came out of the Colonel, and in 
England too. ‘ 

“After seeing the boy in the Hospital and 
coming into the open air, I said, ‘ Will, what kind 
of people are these Sassenach at heart? Let’s go 
and ask the way and see how they look. We went 
first to the little poor house. . They were most kind 
there, came to the corner to show us; we went 
next to a Villa; quite kind there, too, but not so 
free as in the little houses; we asked here and 
there in the street, just to see how they looked; 
and their faces lit up as though they liked to do 
a little kindness; saw one iian with a top hat 
who looked like a lawyer; was a bit afraid of him, 
but he was quite kind, too.” Then the old man 
paused, and continued. ‘“ The Kingdom of God is 
around us everywhere, but we are afraid. We say 
Policeman, Sergeant, Colonel, Lawyer, but the Man 
is there underneath all the time. And listen—The 
Son of Man came to seek and to save that Man 
which is lost in us all.” I thought that Shon had 
travelled a long way. 


U.S. CHURCHES SAY ARMS 
RACE MUST BE ENDED 


MPuE Federal Council of Churches, representing 

most of U.S. Protestant Churches, issued re- 
cently proposals for peace with Russia. , 
“The armament race,” said the statement, 
“must be ended. The United States for the first 
time in its history plans to maintain a large stand- 
ing army. Our Government seems committed to 
having a Navy and Air Force which will surpass 
those of any other nation. It is continuing to 
mangfacture atomic weapons and to develop new 
scientific methods of mass destruction. 

“The Soviet Union maintains a standinz army 
which no other nation matches. It is inferior to the 
U.S. as regards Navy. Air Force, and maoadern 
scientific weapons, notably the atomic bomb. Its 
leaders are striving to make good such deficiencies. 

“The present armament race hetween the 
| United States and the Soviet Union will, if cun- 


}tinued, probably lead to the destruction of both. 
Such secret competition breeds the suspicion, fear 
and hostility which make war inevitable. 

“We believe that every effort should be made 
to apply the provisions of the United Nations’ 
Charter for the regulation and multilateral reduc- 
tion of national armaments. 

“The sharply increased offensive capabilities 
‘of modern warfare are such that it is not possible 
to reconcile a friendly and neighbourly policy with 
such strategic defence as from a military stand- 
point might seem most effective. The’ United States 
should set an example by renouncing the acquisition 
of new military bases so far distant rrom the con- 
tinental United States and so close to the Soviet 
Union that the offensive threat is both dispropor+ 
tionate to the defensive value to the United States 
and also incompatible with a policy designed to 
dissipate distrust and to increase goodwill.” 
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THE RIDDLE OF THE 
CARDS 


Solved by OWLGLASS 


OOKING round upon a com- 
munity in which every- 
body is going mad except me, 


present company also ex- 
cepted, I find nevertheless 
hopeful signs that the in- 


sanity is curable. 

For there are regular periods of 
lucidity, in which the patients be- 
come temporarily free from their 
obsessions. 

For instance, there are these Christ- 
mas cards. 

It may not be immediately obvious 
why this generation keeps Christ- 
mas. It is obviously not due to an 
excess of Christian zeal. Neither 
are they, like their even ruder 
forefathers, rejoicing because the 
darkest day is past, the sap is ris- 
ing again and the earth is re-born. 

Nothing is further from their minds 
than sap. And they are not inter- 
ested in the earth, for they think 
their food depends on Strachey and 
imports. 

* 


G TILL less are they interested in 
any divine birth. They don’t 
know any gods. Their nearest ap- 
proach to one is atomic energy, 
which they have credited with the 
divine attribute of omnipotence, on 
which they rely for everything, and 
for .wiich their respect borders 
upon reverence. 

They do not, however, appear to be 
very fond of it, and they have not 
yet made up their minds as_ to 
whether or not they are glad it was 
born. 

But there is no avoiding this curious 
and startling fact; that once a year 
these people solemnly observe a 
ritual of festivity and goodwill, 
which consists mainly of sending 
each other pictures representing 
scenes, styles, customs and beliefs 
which they spend the rest of the 
yeay in repudiating. 


* 


LET us, in a spirit of scientific de- 
tachment, analyse this phenome- 
non, 

We can summarise these Christmas 
cards under these heads: period 
styles, rural life znd Bethlehem. 

Attempts are continually made to in- 
troduce a more modern note into 
their decor and subject matter. 
Here and there a card is stream- 
lined, and the cocktail replaces the 
wassail bowl. Mechanisation butts 
in now and them, and sometimes an 
aeroplane tries to spoi] the party 
by posing as a bringer of glad tid- 
ings and looking silly. But I’m 
glad to say the modern and 


because they know more about it 
and can draw it more correctly. 

But the question is—Why do they 
look backwards? 

Here we stumble upon the conflict in 
the Englishman’s mind. 

He is brought up to despise past 
ages aS coasisting malimy of art, 
ignorance and superstition, and to 
believe that he is happier and more 
enlightened than all his ancestors. 


* 


HE must believe that, otherwise he 
would discover that the ugliness, 
noise and instability of the scien- 
tific age were all in vain, and that 
would be just too bad. 

Yet. when this same fellow wants to 
look at anything beautiful, he turns 
to the past. When he wants 
scenes of happiness and goodwill, he 
demands antique settings. 

Strange. This is the most urban- 
minded generation in history. It 
thinks metropolitan life is the only 
civilised life, and is nourished on 
political and economic theories 
which in practice have resulted in 
the obliteration of the rural scene 
and the calculated destruction of 
agriculture, 

Yet, when the same people want to 
depict domestic comfort and_ bon- 
homie in their natural surroundings, 
they go back to the pre-industrial 


villages. 
* 


rPHE moral of the Christmas cards 
is that the Englishman is in two 
minds as to how he wants to live. 

For the greater part of the year He 
submits willingly to an ugly and de- 
humanised social mechanism, allows 
himself to be shovelled around en 
masse like pebbles in a concrete- 
mixer, and worships demons. 

Then, just as he is about to go mad, 
Christmas turns up and he switches 
right off his century and saves his 
reason. 

He projects himself into a leisurely 
and easy-going life in picturesque 
and antique surroundings, scraps 
all the machinery he ever invented, 
and watches his flocks by night. 

While there’s Christmas cards there's 
hope. 

(Anyway, that is the story I’m going 
to stick to.) 


“ALIVE WITH YOUNG 


VITALITY ...AT THE 


HEART OF LIFE’S MYSTERY 


The Nativity Play 


NATIVITY Play can be a 

marvellous thing, especi- 
ally when for some weeks a 
whole schol has eagerly spent 
itself to bring one into being. 
Then it is alive with young 
vitality. The uncritical audience 


by G. E. READ 


crowded into the school hall has 
no fault to find with the per- 


formance. 

“Now the birth of Jesus Christ was 
on this wise”: The girl narrator, 
wearing a frock of dull red down to 
her feet, stood upon a raised block 
at one side of the stage. Quietly 
and reverently she spoke the words, 
timing them to the actions of the 
mimed scenes, “ When as his mother 
Mary was espoused to Joseph, before 
they came. together, she was found 
with child of the Holy Ghost.” The 
familiar opening fell upon cur ears. 

“Then Joseph her husband, be- 
ing a just man, and not willing to 
make her a publick example, was 
minded to put her away privily. 

But while he thought on _ these 

things, behold, the angel of the 

Lord appeared upon him in a 

dream, saying, Joseph, thou son of 

David, fear not to take unto thee 

Mary thy wife: for that which is 

coneeived in her is of the Holy 

Ghost. And she shall bring forth 

a son, and thou shalt call his name 

Jesus: for he shall save his people 

from their sins.” 

Surrounded with a blaze of light, 
Mary in her blue gown and Eliza- 
beth, her cousin, in a golden gown, 
solemnly bowed to one another. Both 
women found themselves at the heart 
of life’s mystery, for each was to 
bear a son. The child in Elizabeth’s 
womb leapt at the sound of Mary’s 
voice raised in salutation. 

Suddenly, without warning, across 
the quietness of the narration, the 
silence of the miming, crashed the 
high clear voice of the Music 
Mistress, singing the Virgin’s greet- 
ing, set to a musical composition of 
her own, and accompanied by the 


small school orchestra. 
“(My soul doth magnify the Lord, 
And my spirit hath rejoiced in God my 
Saviour.” 
We sat. spellbound. ? 
“ And it came to pass in those days, 
that there went out a decree from 


LEVTERS 


Tolerance in India 
N “Commentary ” John Middleton 
Murry, speaking of India, said: 
“The devil is religious intolerance, 
which has been controlled under 


aesthetic exceptions only prove the | British rule, and now, as that control 


antique rule. 

Now, as an anti-modernist, a hater of 
Cities, an advocate of agricultural 
revival and a suckler of ancient 
creeds, I can explain my own strong 
preference for robins, stage coaches, 
cattle-sheds, snow-scapes, 
hats and holly. 

But why should all these other people 
the up-to-date, the urbanised, the 
speed-obsessed, the rationalist— 
also cling so obstinately to these 
démodé symbols ? 


* 


is being resigned, bursts forth with 
horrifying ferocity.” This view is 
sedulously propagated by those who 
seek an excuse for the retention of 
British rule. I am sure Mr. Murry 


cocked | Knows that it cannot be accepted in 


an unqualified form. 


No one would deny that religion 
is one of the causes of the antagon- 
ism bétween Hindus and Moslems, 
but it is certainly not the only, nor 
indeed the most important one, It is 
exactly 40 years since I first went to 
India and at that time the relations 


{)BSERVE these cards: The period | petween the two communities were 


most in favour is the 18th Cen- 
tury. Designers seem to insist on 
associating Christmas mainly with 
horse-drawn transport, Georgian 
architecture and costume, and a 
conspicuous absence of industrial- 
ism and internal combustion. 

Other centuries have some showing; 
but as they have to look backwards 
to draw Christmas, I suppase de- 
signers prefer the 18th century 


rape IS AN ISLAND’ 
A Re-statement of an 
historic Peace Testimony 
by REGINALD A. SMITH 
price 2d. 

Obtainable from 
Friends Peace Committee, 
Friends House, Euston Road, 
London, N.W.1. 


“ NO 


by na means embittered. They lived 
amnicely side by side in the villages 
and freely co-operated in local affairs. 
It was only on the comparatively rare 
occasions when important festivals of 
the two. religions coincided’ that 
trouble arose, and it was as a rule 
soon over, Relations were never so 
bad as between, say, Catholics and 
Protestants in Ulster. 


The real source of the present evil 
was the institution of communal 
electorates—introduced in 1909 by 
John Morley, of all people—that 
damnable device for perpetuating the 
doctrine of “divide and rule.” In 
more than 20 years in India I saw 
how poisonously it worked, producing 
a progressive deterioration, turning 
everything into a struggle for power 
and the rewards of power, making 


bitter rivals out of those who would 
otherwise have been co-operating. 

Jinnah raises the cry of religion 
in danger, but this would have evoked 
little response had it not been for 
political and economic antagonism, 
The outbursts of ferocity are the 
work largely of the dregs of society 
using religion as a cloak. And their 
quantity is due in considerable 
measure to the appalling poverty to 
which 200 years of British rule has 
reduced a once prosperous continent. 
Given tolerable economic conditions, 
intolerance would play a very small 
part. For Hinduism has a_ long 
tradition of infinite tolerance and the 
Moslems of India are—90 per cent. 
of them—of the same racial stock, 
descendants of those Hindus who 
were converted to Islam when it was 
first introduced. 

A. K. JAMESON. 


61 Cornwall Gardens, 
S.W.7. 


Food for Europe 
HAVING a German friend now 


stationed in this country as a 
P.o.W., I am able to get and supply 
(on receipt of a stamped envelope) 
names and addresses of prisoners’ 
relatives in Germany, mainly in the 
industrial districts where the pinch is 
now being felt. 


These people, in view of the absence 
of their men-folk as PoWs here, may 
be said to have a special cal] upon 
our generosity. Would readers who 
may be interested get in touch with 
me? 

% TOM FRANKLIN, 


8 St. Edmunds 


Road, 
Edmonton, 31.9. 


Cesar Augustus, that all the world 
should be taxed. (And this taxing 
was first made when Cyrenius was 
governor of Syria.”) <A gaily dressed 
“crowd” clattered out of the 


audience and clambered on to the 
stage. “And all went to be taxed, 
everyone into his own city. And 


Joseph also went up from Galilee, out 
of the city of Nazareth, into Judza, 
unto the city of David, whien is called 
Bethlehem; (because he was of the 
house and lineage of David:) to be 
taxed with Mary his espoused wife, 
being great with child.” On _ the 
gramophone a_ record of perfect 
trumpet music was being played. 
“And so it was, that, while they were 
there, the days were accomplished that she 
should be delivered. And she brought forth 
her first-born son, and wrapped him in 


swaddling clothes, and laid him in a 
manger; because there was no room for 
them in the inn.” 

The archway that framed the 


tableau of Mary and Joseph and the 
Babe in the Manger had been made 
in the woodwork class. 

The shepherds were there. A 
young shepherd, a quite small boy, 
softly and nonchalantly piped little 
Christmas melodies upon his pipe: a 
pipe that had also been made in the 
woodwork class, 

Superbly poised, from the back of 
the hall moved the three Kings, 
carrying their gifts of gold, and 
frankincense, and myrrh: each fol- 
lowed by a little slave boy. All three 
were swathed in richly coloured 
material: material which had atcually 
come, no one would admit to knowing 
quite how, from Tunisia. On their 
feet they wore real Persian sandals 
of purple, treasures lent by someone 
for the occasion. Whiist being 
drilled in their parts, over and over 
again they were admonished: “ Boys, 
remember, your poise is in your 
sandals!” 

The final crown of worship came 
in the singing of the Gloria in Ex- 
celsis by the angel chorus, the Arch- 
angel Gabriel in the midst of them. 
Thronging the stage, with loose hang- 
ing hair, all these angels were robed 
in their mother’s whitest sheets. See- 
ing how lovely was the girl chosen 
to be the Archangel Gabriel, the Art 
Master had made her, built up around 
two central bamboo ribs, a magnifi- 
cent pair of great overlapping silver 
wings. 

“‘Glory to God in the highest, 
And on earth peace, goodwill 
men.” 

We have travelled so far away 
from the manger. , Our eyes have 
seen, our hands committed such 
| terrible deeds, it is only with difficulty 
|; that we attempt the struggle back to 
its side: we are not even sure that 
it is still there. Perhaps we may 
never find the way back: perhaps 
there is no road back. Instead we 
may have to go on to “a place called 
the place of a skull, which is called 
in the Hebrew Golgotha : where they 
crucified him...” 
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Dr. Schumacher 
speaks... 


rTHE last time I saw Dr. Schu- 
macher was during our im- 
prisonment in a German concentra- 
tion camp. 

Since then, not only has the leader 
of the German  Social-Democratic 
Party changed, but the subject on 
which he spoke in London recently, 
“Germany and Europe” has under- 
gone a complete evolution. During 
the long years inside the concentra- 
tion camps, Dr, Schumacher has 
become physically a sick man, but 
spiritually, much to my surprise, he 
has kept pace with current events. 

Speaking to Germans in German, 
he drew a great welcome and special 
applause when he said: “The Ger- 
man people of today are trying to 
liberate themselves from _ isolation. 
On the re-birth of German Democ- 
racy depends not only the political 
and economic recovery of Germany, 
but of Europe. Nationalism is still 
becoming more and more visible on 
our political horizon, and don’t forget 
that it was nationalism which led to 
the second world war, and contributed 
towards the destruction of German 
democracy. - . ” 


Dr, Schumacher reminded them 
that Germany’s financial situation 
today bore no comparison with that 
of the Weimar Republic. Today she 
possessed 23 to 25 millions paper 
marks against 70 to 80 millions gold 
marks under Weimar. But there 
was no way back, either to a Third 
Reich or to. Weimar. 

The Anglo-American zonal agree- 
ment, Dr. Schumacher said, had to 
come: it was an economic necessity 
if millions of Germans were not to be 


condemned to starvation. He did not 
agree that the whole of German 
Youth was imbued with Nazi 


ideology; at the same time, a spiritual 
reconstruction of German youth could 
not compete with a lowering of 
calories—“ You must give German 
youth hope and confidence in a better 
future inside a better world.” 

Dr, Schumacher left on the audi- 
ence the impression of a forceful 
speaker, fully aware of the problems 
which Germany and his own party 
have to face during the forthcoming 
months. With his personal political 
record, he is today Germany's only 
voice, and has earned the right to 
criticise political tendencies, which 
dream of rebuilding Europe without 
Germany. GERD TREUHAFT. 


{] Xmas arrangements 

The issue of Peace News dated 
Dec. 27 will be despatched from this 
office on Dec, 24, AJI readers should 
receive their copy at the usual time. 

Classified advertisements must be 
received by first post on Monday 
next. 

Peace News office will be closed 
from Dec. 24 to the next Monday. 


WHO SAID THIS? 


“NWTHAT happened in Bihar 

"" casts into the shade the 
Armenian atrocities with which 
Mr. Gladstone once stirred the 
moral sense of Liberal Britain. 
We are, of course, cauterised by 
all that we ourselves have passed 
through. Our faculty for won- 
der is ruptured, our faculty for 
horror is numbed; the world is 
full of misery and hatred. 

What Mr. Gollancz, in a re- 
markable book — which, I may 
say, shows an evident lack of 
peace of mind—has called “our 
threatened values,” do not stir us 
as they would have done our 
fathers or our predecessors in 
this House; nor, perhaps. after 
all our exertions .and in our 
present eclipse, have we the 
physical and psychic strength 
to react against these shocking 
tidings, as former generations 
and earlier Parliaments, who 
have not suffered like us, would 
certainly have done.” 

—Mr. Churchill, in the Com- 
mons debate on India. 

This drew from Mr.. Sorensen 
the conunent that if Mr. Churchill 
“had absorbed the spirit of ‘ Our 
Threatened Values’ he would 
have known that what the world 
and especially India, requires is 
a note of encouragement and 
helpfulness, not a morbid note 
of emphasis on all the mis- 
fortunes that have occurred in 
that country.” 


DEPUTATION RECEIVED 


The Central Board C.O.’s deputa- 
tion to Mr. Isaacs on the subject of 
unconditional registration of C.O.s 
was to be received by the Minister 
yesterday (Thursday). 
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sSSAVE EUROPE NOW” 


How to send 


your parcels 


ERE are the full instructions from “Save Europe Now ” for 


sending parcels to Europe. 


No parcels can be sent to 


USSR, Albania, Bulgaria or Roumania. ; 
For all other European countries except Germany ordinary 


For Germany, “Save Europe Now” 
is the clearing house. Food parcels 
must not weigh more than 7 lbs., 
clothing parcels not more than 10 
Ibs. One of each can be sent each 
month. 

Your Postal Order must be value 
1s. 6d .for a parcel which “Save 


Europe Now ” will send in bulk for 
general distribution by relief teams, 
or 4s. if vou are sending it yourself 
to an individual in Germany, (3s. if 
it weighs less than 5 Ibs.) 

No parcels can be accepted for 
Berlin or the Russian zone. 

Food parcels must contain only 
rationed food, purchased with 
coupons, points or personal points. 
The gross weight must not exceed 
7 ib. and not more than 2 lb of any 
one item may be put in it. Nothing 
except food may be put in the parcel. 

Clothing parcels (see “Save Eur- 
ope Now” special clothing parcel 
leaflet). 

How to send a parcel— 


1. Send a postal order for the 
transport charge and a_ stamped 
addressed envelope to “Save Europe 
Now,” 14 Henrietta Street, W.C.2. 
Write the name of the zone to which 
you wish to send your parcel in the 
left hand corner of the envelope. 

2. You will receive in return one 
label (not two, as before). Wrap 
your parcel up securely, stick on the 
label carefully and post the parcel. 


Ten Years Ago | 


Peace News, Dec. 19, 1936. 


“France is ready and anxious 
to help Germany back to a 
normal economic life, if Germany, by 
agreeing to a general level of dis- 
armament will help Europe back to 
a normal political life. 

“It ig not enough to sit still and 
fold one’s arms. We must werk fer 
peace if we would enjoy it. Arma- 
ments have grown because we have 
not had faith.” 

—M. Léon Blum 
interview with the 


Dee. 14, 1986. 
* * * 


A fast doy next April to demon- 
strate the sincerity of young people 
and of their willingness to sacrifice 
for peace is one of the points in a 
progranme sponsored by the World 
vey Congress committee in the 

SA. 


in an exclusive 
News Chronicle, 


* * * 
“ Peace on earth, good will to men” 


is as strange a slogan as it was when 
the shepherds first heard it, or when 
first men imagined it. The known 
world then was torn and persecuted 
for and on behalf of imperial Rome. 

“Once more, another nation is in 
a sinilar position — our own crazy 
imperialism is a challenge to the new 
world. 

“We have no cause for despair, 
bad as conditions are — never forget 
things are not always what they seem 
to be. The blackest night, we are 
told, often precedes the most glori- 
ous dawn. 

“So this Christmas time, let us 
share guy joys with each other, find 
some poor soul we can help enjoy res- 
pite from worry and anxiety, but 
most of all let each one of us find in- 
spiration and courage from him 
who said, “Lo, I am with you even 
unto the end of the world.” 

—George Lansbury’s 

Messages. 


Christmas 


posts are operating, and parcels can be sent in the normal way. 
i That includes Italy and Austria. 


RUSSIAN HELP IN 
RELIEF WORK 


MARSHAL ZHUKOV appealed re- 
AVE cently to the World Council of 
Churches at Geneva for help in a re- 
involving 


lief crisis in Germany 
60,000 children, reports ,Worldover 
Press. When the appeal was re- 


ceived the World Council stipulated 

that it be allowed to name the relief 

body it thought best to handle the 
crisis. General Zhukov agreed. 

Aid was sent promptly. The story 
of the relief move was headlined in 
the Russian Zone press in Germany, 
where the Council has decided to 
continue work on the same basis. 

A Rie Rh ar OD a Ra Ee Dr i Th i Dr Dr I ID 

It is not necessary for you to take 

a food parcel to the Food Office for 

franking as it igs not going abroad 

by post. 

3. When applying next month for 
your next label, you must send with 
your application the dated slip we 
send you with your label. 

Please note— in’ 
1. All food should be packed in its 

own sealed tin. 

2. The following foods are the most 
suitable to send and they are 
listed in order of merit:—Tinned 
meat, tinned fish, tinned milk, 
dried eggs, flour, semolina, barley, 
oatmeal, macaroni, tinned beans 
and peas, chocolate and sweets, 
dried milk, dried fruit, tinned 
syrup, jam, honey and treacle, 
sugar, tea. 

3. Cheese, margarine, cooking fat 
and suet must not be sent ex- 
cept in a tightly sealed tin. 

4. The following foods will not keep 
and must not be sent: Fresh 
meat, butter, shell eggs, liquid 


milk, bread, oranges and 
bananas. 
5. The following foods are un- 


rationed and are not allowed: 
coffee. cocoa, Horlick’s, Ovaltine, 
eod liver oil, tinned vegetables 
and soups. 

6. “Save Europe Now” = cannot 
undertake to refund the value of 
any parcel lost in transit, but 
every effort will be made to pre- 
vent loss. If your parcel has not 
arrived at its destination in 
three months’ time, please notify 
them, giving full particulars. 

7. Prohibited goods will be ex- 
tracted from your parcel and re- 
turned to you, unless their value 
is trifling. 

8 Please send your application for 
labels by post. 
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Peace News 


to pacifism. Articles in it, whether 
signed or unsigned, do not necessarily 
represent the policy of the Peace 
Pledge Union, of which it ia the 
weekly organ. Nor does the accept- 
ance of advertisements imply any 
endorsement of, or PPU connexion 
with, the matter advertised. 
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COMMENTARY CONTINUED 


adopted “unanimously and with 
acclamation” a resolution on disarma- 
ment, security and international con- 
trol and inspection. We will refrain, 
if we are wise, from waving our hats, 
until we know what the Security 
Council is going to do about it. 

The first indication of that will 
come from the report of the Atomic 
Commission, which was appointed by 
the Security Council itself. That 
report is due on Dec. 20. Then the 
muzzy atmosphere of congratulation 
and equivocation will be dispersed. 
For the Baruch proposals come down 
to brass tacks: and it will be quickly 
seen whether Mr. Molotov’s apparent 
acceptance, on Nov. 28, of the prin- 
ciple that inspection of disarmament 
shall be exempt from the veto really 
means @1ything. 

The crucial question is whether the 
Security Council will agree unani- 
mously to the establishment of an 
Atomic Authority. If Russia vetoes 
that, then we may conclude that all 
the palaver about disarmament is 
eyewash. It is the specific, concrete 
and urgent case of practical disarma- 
ment. The Atomic Authority would 
really disarm the nations—all of 
them—of the atomic bomb and more. 
If it really were established, its 
operations could no more be subject 
to veto than the sunrise. The ques- 
tion is whether its establishment will 
be vetoed. All the rest of the dis- 
armament talk is “noises off.” 


Indian rope trick ? 


rP\HE fundamental paradox of India 
= which has been ignored by 
Indian nationalists, and by their sup- 
porters in this country, is that the 
political unity of India is a British 
achievement. Whether it was a good 
or bad achievement, whether its 
motives were noble or base—or as 
generally happens, half and half—is 
beside the point. It was the British 
power which enforced and maintained 
the political unity of India. 

During the last thirty years, the 
British, out of politeness, tact and an 
unea&Sy conscience, and the Indians, 
en principle and as an article of 
“aith, have conspired to conceal the 
fact. 
the British at last mean business and 
are eager to withdraw, the brute fact 
emerges. The Indians themselves do 
not possess the will to political unity. 
Theurgent question is: Can they 
suddenly acquire it? To judge by 
the experience of European history, it 
is not probable: but the Indians may 
have a political miracle up their 
sleeves—a sort of rope trick. 


Need for a scapegoat 


Bet may it not be that the Indians 

need the presence of the British 
in India? Not to continue to enforce 
political unity—Britain has neither 
the strength nor the desire to con- 
tinue to play that role—but in order 
that the Indians may have the illusion 
of political unity by combining in 
hatred and denunciation of the 
British. Nothing so unites people 
who have no will to unity as a com- 
mon hatred, or a common scapegoat. 
So it might not be a bad idea to keep 
the British Viceroy in India to supply 
the bond of a unitary detestation. 


CATARRH 


THIS commonest of all disease con- 

ditions amongst civilised peoples, 
greatly impairs mental efficiency, lowers 
resistance to infecticn, and generally 
debilitates its innumerable victims. The 
true remedy is to de-toxicate thesystem, 
restore the clean bloodstream of youth, 
and then reform the diet and other 
habits of living. 

Garlic —a_ prescription with 5000 
years of history—is a most powerful 
disinfecting agent ; and greatly helps in 
neutralising and liquifying catarrh. 

Send stamps 5d. for two 204%page 
booklets about Garlic in its modern 
deodorised forms which impart no taint 


Quite suddenly, just because | 


to brass tacks 


But it would be a lot to expect of the 
Englishman who offered himself for 
the job. 


Here, however, is the sober sum- 


ming up of Sir Stafford Cripps, whose | 


reputation for impartiality in matters 
Indian is pace Mr. Churchill, pretty 
secure: 

“The fundamental difficulty today was 
that the principle parties had not yet 
shown themselves prepared to trust one 
another or to work together on a demo- 
eratic basis. Deep-seated tensions, accent- 
uated by the approach to the handing over 
of power were bitterly separating those 
who alone could determine the future of 
India." (House of Commons, Dec. 12). 


Marshal R.1.P. 


“N/E hated to do it,” said Marshal 
*¥  Sokolovsky to a private meet- 
ing of the heads of the political 


parties in the Russian zone, concern- | 


ine the recent deportation of German 
technical workers to Russia, “ but we 
did it for the sake of the peace of the 
world. There can be peace only if 
Soviet Russia is fully armed.” 

Soldiers used to be much the same, 
and talk this nonsense, everywhere. 
But Marshal Sokolovsky sounds like 
a Rip van Winkle in the atomic age. 
Last week I commented on the fact 
that the American General Staff had 
come to the conclusion that there was 
no military defence possible in atomic 
warfare: but that effective defence 
must depend upon political arrange- 
ments. 

Perhaps that truth will begin one 
dav to dawn upon Marshal Sokolov- 
sky and his colleagues. Meanwhile, 
the exiled German technicians, as 
they work on their V-bombs some- 
where in Siberia, will not get much 
comfort from the thought that they 
are labouring for the peace of the 
world. 

Yet what a simple solution! Let 
all the makers of armaments every- 
where work to make Russia strong, 
and so secure the peace of the ‘world. 
And, indeed, when one comes to think 
of it, quite a number of Canadians, 
and our own Dr, Nunn May, seem to 
have fallen for this solution te the 
human predicament. 


T was in an answer to a group of 
questions in the House by Mr. 

Skeffington-Lodge, Mr. Attweil and 
Mr. Leslie Hale that ‘he welcome 
news came of improved amenities fur 
German Prisoners of War, not for the 
festive season alone, but also for the 
future. 

Mr. Bellenger said that “ subject 
to permission from their command- 
ant,” PoWs may accept invitations to 
private houses within a five-mile 
‘radius of their camp. 

The Daily Mail also reported a 
BAOR soldier in London on leave as 
saying: “After all, they were just 
soldiers obeying orders like us. Thev 
must be pretty browned-off with their 
long stay behind barbed wire and this 
should make a weleome break.” 

Camp Commandants are receiving 
a rush of Christmas invitations. 

At Bristol over 100 men from the 
Ashton Gate camp have been invited 
out. One Bristolian has invited five; 
another asks for a prisoner who plays 
the piano or violin, reports the News 
Chronicle. 

Camps in the Midlands have re- 
ceived invitations from Nottingham, 
Newark and Grantham. A _ large 
camp near Plymouth, Devon, has also 
had many inquiries. 

P.S.:—TWO YEARS AGO AN IPSWICH 
VICAR SENT A TIN OF RAT POISON TO 
A FELLOW CLERIC WHO HAD APPEALED 


FOR GIFTS FOR GERMAN PRISONERS. 
WE ARE PROGRESSING. 


Words of Peace - No. 200 
FRIENDSHIP 


Our chief want in life is somebody 
who shall make us do what we can. 
This is the service of a friend. With 
him we are easily great. There is a 
sublime attraction in him to what- 
ever virtue there ig in us. How he 
flings open the door of existence ! 
What questions we ask of him! 
What an understanding we have! 
How few words are needed. It is the 
only real society. A real friend 
doubles my possibilities and adds his 
strength to mine, and makes a well- 
nigh irresistible force possible to me. 

—Ralph Waldo Emerson. 


“ Put an end to 


‘has created the present vacuum jin 
Germany. Such a_ situation was 
never contemplated in the Convention. 
Nor can we blame the Germans for 
surrendering unconditionally in view 
of all the fine promises made to them 
over the BBC. 


Then there are the ldsser argu- 
ments such as shortage of transport, 
a very convenient excuse which has 
served many purposes. But this no 
longer impresses. We had enough 
shipping space to transport sand 
to Elstree from Egypt for “ Caesar 
and Cleopatra” and to send wild ani- 
mals from Asia and Africa to the 
London Zoo. The PoW’s in the 
Middle East would be quite content 
with Tank Landing Craft and cattle- 
trucks—so long as they got home. 


Nor can we forget that a responsi- 
ble Minister spoke in Parliament of 
“labour reparations” in connection 
with PoWs, another departure from 
the accepted codes of morality. 
These men would be more useful pro- 
ducing goods in Germany for hun- 
gry, devastated Europe, than picking 
up old perol-tins in the Western 
Desert or forming dance bands to 
nlay in Officers clubs from Leros to 
Tripoli. 


We cannot avoid the real issue. 
Shorn of all its trimmings it amounts 
to this. These men are slaves—far 
more so than were the negroes 200 
years ago, for these were neither 
confined behind barbed wire nor 
separated from their families. There 
is certainly great uneasiness about it 
in the minds of the people of Brit- 
ain especially farmers and country- 
pecple who are in freauent epntact 
with the Germans. No ‘one denies 
that the Germans are humanely 
treated and that their rresence here 
contributes towards better under- 
standing between individual Britons 
and Germans. Nevertheless it jis a 
moral wrong to keen men away from 


whatever to the breath or person. 
Allysol Company, Fairlight, Sussex 


their hhome-land against their will. 
We are dangerously retarding the 
return to normality in human affairs 
after the most horrible of armed con- 


Slave Tabouet ss 


(Continued from page four) 


flicts. And we are setting a danger- 
ous precedent. 

We are breaking long established 
traditions and sacred principles 
(certainly those of Socialism) as well 
as actual promises made during the 
war. Britain is the cornerstone of 
freedom in Europe and owes a duty 
both to herself and the world. We 
cannot now or at any time afford to 
compromise with tolerance, human- 
ity and common decency. 

Im the interests of future peace we 
can not do better than release with 
the utmost speed all Prisoners of 
War with the exception of proven 
eriminals. Unavoidable delays could 
be turned to good account by giving 
these men a real taste of British 
freedom and the chance to watch our 
way of lifa not from hehind barbed 
wire—but in the towns and villages 
of England, Seotland and Wales. 

A far-sighted policy would en- 
courage us moreover to follow the 
examples of the Dominions and the 
USA and allow a certain number of 
carefully selected volunteers whio 
have no family ties, or who do not 
wish to return to Germany to remain 
in this countrv. They would help to 
relieve our shortage of young men 
and afford the benefit which this 
naticn has so often derived from the 
settlement here of immigrants and 
refu,cees. 

Such a policy would set an exam- 
ple to other countries still emploving 
slave labour and enable us perhaps 
throuch UNO and other means to 
shorten the misery of PoW’s and 
deportees used as. slave labour by 
the Russians and the French. 

Not “sloppy sentiment ” but prac- 
tical nolities, common sense and fair 
play demand an urgent review of the 
whole question of slave-labcur. Let 
us not measure with two yard-sticks 
—~one for ovrselves and one for the 
underdogs. Liberty, like Peace. is in- 
divisible and while tone slave is kent 
on English soil we are not really 
cree What? Have we fought for Freedom 

from our prime, 


At last to dodge and falter with a publie 
crime ?”’ —Tennyson, 


A PRISONER FOR CHRISTMAS? 


Carols for PoWs 


To the Editor 

TINHIS year’s Harrow PPU carol 

party is to meet at 8 pm. 
on Sunday, December 22, Veat 
the Junction of Oxhey Lane and Ux- 
bridge Road, between Hatch End and 
Harrow Weald (nearest station: 
Headstone Lane L.M.S.). We invite 
all who can to join us in singing out- 
side a PoW camp. 

HAROLD W. JOHNSON. 

40 Brook Drive, 


Harrow, Middlesex. 


GLASGOW M_P.’s 
APPEAL 


N Germany there was neither food 
nor hope, said Mr. John Rankin, 

MP, appealing for the £150,000 Euro- 
pean Relief Fund organised by “Save 
Europe Now” at a public meeting in 
Glasgow on December 8. 

Mr. Rankin said there was growing 
concern in the Commons about the 
situation in Central Europe. The 
position was to a large extent the 
outcome of the policy of ii.a’se2:min- 
ate bombing and the stupid policy of 
“unconditional surrender.” 

“There are many people in the 
House who feel that if a more human 
attitude were taken to this most 
human of problems, they would be 
condemning their past attitude.” 

The Lord Provost, Sir Hector 
MeNeil, said that only a united effort 
on an international scale could pre- 
vent disaster this winter in starving 
Europe, but every citizen could render 
direct and immediate aid by support- 
ing the fund. 

Sir Hugh Roberton, Orpheus 
Choir, and Roy Walker, were among 
the sneakers. 

Readers in Glasgow and district are urged 
to volunteer to help at the parcel depot. 
They should contact the Organising Secretary, 
Alex Smith, as soon as possible. All dona- 
tions should be sent to the Treasurer, Mrs. 


Edith Gavin, 1740 Gt. Western Road, Glas- 
gow, W.1. 


POWs IN MANSFIELD 


REMEMBRANCE SERVICE 


_, German POW’s from a neighbour- 
ing camp took part side by side with 
local worshippers at the Mansfield 
Catholic Remembrance Sunday _ ser- 
vice. After the silence, “Out of the 
depth” was said for all who died 
during the war, and at the invitation 
of the Pniest the Germans formed 
the choir, conducted by Dr. Eisen- 
barth, of Heidelberg. 
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Peace by World-Co-operation 


Xmas, 1946, 
and* for 
1947 Onward. 


Wishing the Human 


Race a Sane and Lasting 


controlled by Human Intelligence and 


run in the interest of Human Needs. 
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Please note our only address 


C. A. BROCK & Co. Led. 
79 SOUTHERN ROW, LONDON, W.10. 


For all Printing & 
Stationery’ 


WINTER SPORTS IN 


SWITZERLAND 
THE RIVIERA 
CHANNEL ISLANDS 


Guaranteed SUNSHINE is the slogan of 
the above-mentioned holiday resorta. 
Special Services by Air for the Winter 
Sports Season in Switzerland. 
Seats by Air and Rail and Steamer 
guaranteed, but early booking essential. 
Send for Winter Resorts 
Brochure. 
Bookings hy Air, Rail and Steamer to 
all parts. 


G. F. HUELIN, 


(late Holmes and Huelin), 
7 ARGYLE RD., ILFORD ESSEX. 
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